



























By Rafael Borges 


Among Us 

Internet's Other Danger 
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Rejecting the minimum 

Aharon Gutberg’s apartment is simple—the typical apartment of a kollel family, with worn 
carpet leading up to it from the first floor and a Spartan selection of furniture. The breakfront 
in the dining room features the glint of a few silver items, but most of what lines the Gutbergs’ 
shelves is seforim, crammed into bookcases around the main rooms of the apartment. The 
general air of the house is one of self-control and limited spending. The family’s funds are 
invested in the intangible but substantial resource of Torah learning rather than in the passing 
things of this world. Even though Aharon has a job as a posek in his community, it is obvious 
that the money he brings in from his job has not enriched his family. 

Normally, spiritual satisfaction and the light that a Torah-based lifestyle brings more than 
makes up for any financial deprivation in the life of a kollel family. The husband Ends his 
life’s calling in the bais midrash ; his wife has satisfaction in knowing that she is helping her 
husband learn and making her home a place of Torah, where she can raise her children to be 
upstanding and devout Jews. 

Sadly, the Gutbergs’ can’t have that spiritual satisfaction because Aharon is a fraud. While 
he outwardly pretends to be a G-d fearing, observant individual, he is nothing of the kind. He 
is an apikorus , plain and simple. 

The Rambam, in his commentary on the Mishnah (Sanhedrin, chap. 10), famously compiles 
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“On this point the 
Charedim have it 
right; my skepti¬ 
cism was largely 
fueled by the 
Internet.” 

what he refers to as the Shloshah-Asar Ikkarim , the Thirteen Articles of 
Faith, gleaned from pesukim in the Torah. He refers to these thirteen 
principles of faith as “the fundamental truths of our religion and its 
very foundations.” There are Rishonim who took issue with the Ram- 
bam’s compilation. All agree, however, that there are certain tenets 
which one must be aware of and accept in order to be considered a 
practicing Jew, and that their acceptance defines the minimum require¬ 
ment necessary for one to relate to the Almighty and His Torah as a 
member of the Jewish nation. Aharon Gutberg has rejected even the 
bare-bones minimum. 

While there have always been some who have strayed—whether 
in practice or belief—from Judaism, modern technology has unfortu¬ 
nately given rise to a hidden breed of apikorsim —veiled, non-believ¬ 
ing infiltrators in our communities, schools, and even families. Those 
who throw off the yoke of Torah and mitzvahs have generally been 
easy to recognize; not so people like Aharon. Outwardly, they act 
devout, yet internally they are non-believers. They have severed all 
connection to G-d, yet they behave and dress like you and me. 

In Melachim (18:21) we read: “And Eliyahu came to the people 
and said, ‘How long will you go wavering between two different 
opinions? If Hashem is G-d, follow him; but if Baal, then follow 
him.’ And the people did not answer him a word.” People who have 
rejected Judaism pose many more dangers to society than out-and- 
out dissenters, not the least of which is the fact that the former are 


undetectable. 

Much has been written about the phenomena of so-called “adults 
at risk”—Orthodox Jews who have strayed because they’ve lost a 
vibrant appreciation of the beauty and truth of the mitzvahs of the 
Torah. Dealing with this distressing phenomena is the primary goal of 
various programs that have been started in recent years. 

“Adults at risk” is really a broad category. Rabbi Shai Markowitz, 
who runs the Six Constant Mitzvos program, told me that he sees 
pretty much every Jew as an adult at risk, because we all need added 
emunah and vibrancy in our Judaism. But what we are referring here 
to those who have gone way beyond that—adults who are duplici¬ 
tous, heretical infiltrators within the ranks of our communities. 

Heresy is an old phenomena, discussed by seforim and sofrim 
throughout the ages. Some of the yeshivas in Europe suffered from 
nests of apikorsim. 

But the old-time apikorus has been updated for the twenty-first 
century. New technology makes it much easier for those harboring 
and espousing heretical views to remain covert. And yeshivas and 
kollelim are no more immune from these fifth-columnists than they 
were in Europe. 

The story is told that when the Telzer rosh yeshiva, Rabbi Eliyahu 
Meir Bloch, zt% once found a comic book in the dorm in the Telshe 
Yeshiva in Cleveland, he began crying. The person who was accom¬ 
panying him downplayed the severity of the find, saying, “It’s just a 
comic book.” 

Rabbi Bloch replied, “In Europe, the bochurim who ‘went off’ were 
interested in intellectual subjects. They followed communism or 
Zionism, and we could deal with them by reintroducing them to the 
intellectual world of Torah. But if they are interested in the foolish¬ 
ness of comic books, they are very far away from intellectual matter 
of any kind.” 

To some extent, Rabbi Bloch’s outlook on the bochur with the comic 
book applies to the challenges Judaism faces in America today. Ide¬ 
ology and philosophy aren’t the obvious dangers today; the various 
lures of physicality and the lowest common denominator of Ameri¬ 
can culture are the clear dangers facing us. The phenomena of kids at 
risk and adults at risk stem largely from these non-intellectual factors. 

But there still are intellectual threats posed by apikorsus, and the 
Internet has become a breeding ground for an ominous rebellion 


\ 
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against the eternal truths of the Torah. Infected with the thought pro¬ 
cesses of secular philosophies, these heretics are among us as yeshiva 
bochurim and baalei batim , even in the higher ranks of our community. 

Some refer to this group of people as Orthoprax Jews (the prefix 
ortho- means “straight” or “proper” and prax refers to practice, while 
the word “orthodox” means “proper belief”). The story of these 
Orthoprax Jews is a lesson about the spiritual dangers facing our 
yeshiva boys and Bais Yaakov girls even within their institutions. It’s 
a story about the effect that kefira has on marriages in our commu¬ 
nities. And it’s a story about the dangers that the Internet poses to 
emunas Yisrael. 

The Sickness 

There’s a certain wry edge to Rabbi Moshe Deutsch. The head of 
a large kiruv organization in the New York/New Jersey area, Rabbi 
Deutsch’s schedule is filled with meetings with the not-yet-afhliated 
as well as the newly-affiliated, as he brings people closer to Judaism 
through lectures, classes, and presentations. But he consented to fit 
me in to discuss his less-amenable clientele. 

Kiruv workers tend to attract people with questions in emunah, 
and Rabbi Deutsch has attracted his share. In particular, he has been 
referred to a number of Orthoprax young men, some married, some 
single. These are not former baalei teshuva. They’re products of regu¬ 
lar yeshivas on the East Coast. 

Rabbi Deutsch is open about his success rate with the Orthoprax: 
he has had no success at all. “I sent them to the biggest scientists, 
who understand science far better than anything they read on the 
web and are fully Orthodox Jews. Nothing helped.” 

Unlike many of the formerly -/rum, these Orthoprax men are not 
bitter toward Judaism, says Rabbi Deutsch. They don’t claim to have 
been abused, and their family lives tend to have been stable. None 
of the typical precursors to religious rebellion were present in the 
Orthoprax. They simply left their emunah behind, following instead 
a nonsensical thought process into the thicket of apikorsus. Had 
they any true understanding of Judaism, they would have never felt 
threatened by secular thought. The problem is their superficial grasp 
of both topics. 


Since Eli looks and 
acts like an Orthodox 
boy, be forewarned: 
lie may be the one 
coming to pick up your 
daughter tonight. 

He says the Internet was a major influence on their downhill slide, 
as opinion sites of various sorts advocate heretical positions. In fact, 
some of the bochurim that he knows moved from reading information 
on the Internet to publishing it themselves. 

Deutsch, by the way, is not this rabbi’s real name. He asked me to 
give him a pseudonym in order mask the identities of the young men 
he has dealt with. He obviously cares about his interlocutors, and 
harbors a feeling of sadness at how they buy into so many of the silly 
theories posted online by any fool. 

He describes them almost as mentally ill. “To me, [the disbelief] is 
a sickness,” he says. 

Eli is a perplexed young man that Rabbi Deutsch introduced to me. 
We spoke on the phone. 

He began attending college recently, but was in yeshiva through 
the first year of bais midrash. “I was raised ultra-Orthodox,” he says. 

He says he drifted into Orthopraxy because of so-called “scien¬ 
tific questions.” I found the questions that he raised, however, to 
be superficial; they were neither shocking nor new to anyone with 
knowledge of Judaism, especially if they have been involved in kiruv. 
These are the same issues between Torah and science that have been 
debated and dealt with in the Jewish world for years. But he has 




The Impostors 
Among Us 


closed his mind to faith and reason. 

“I spent years arguing with kiruv rabbis at Aish Hatorah, Ohr Same- 
ach, Arachim, and other organizations, as well as with classmates and 
rebb dm ,” he claims. Eventually, he totally fell away from the under¬ 
lying faith of his ostensibly observant lifestyle.“I’m not one of those 
kids who were abused by a rebbe and have emotional complaints 
about Orthodoxy.” 

In talking with these people, I found three reasons for their remain¬ 
ing hidden in the ranks of the Orthodox. First, they enjoy the trap¬ 
pings of the Orthodox world, taking pleasure in eating cholent on 
Shabbos, participating in the Pesach seder, and maintaining other 
outward manifestations of Judaism. Second, they are often married 
and don’t want to leave the comfort of life with their wives and chil¬ 
dren, preferring to subject them to a living lie. Third, and most dis¬ 
turbing of all, those who are not married still want to marry a frum 
spouse, not being used to someone of a different lifestyle. 

Eli told me himself that he wants to marry an Orthodox girl, since he 
relates much more to Orthodox people than to non-Orthodox people. 

“Aren’t you then an imposter preying on a frum girl?” I asked. 
“After all, which Orthodox girl wants to marry someone who is an 
avowed non-believer and a fraud to boot?” 

“True,” he admitted. “On the other hand, if you have someone who 
was raised exclusively in an atmosphere that’s Orthodox, that’s his 
entire life. How does he not marry an Orthodox girl? You can’t really 
relate to someone who doesn’t have the same background.” 

The idea that an avowed atheist would still be attempting to marry 
a frum girl is more than unnerving. In addition to the fact that the girl 
would be marrying someone who has lost all traces of G-dliness, she 
would also be duped into a relationship established on dishonesty. 
She would be tied not only to an apikorus , but a fraud. 

All of the rabbanim I spoke to for this article told me that they have 
dealt with numerous marriages that are coming unglued because one 
member has strayed from emunah. When I spoke to Rabbi Markow¬ 
itz, he told me that he was dealing presently with four separate cases; 
Rabbi Daniel Mechanic of Project Chazon told me that he has dealt 
with hundreds. 

Since Eli looks and acts like an Orthodox boy, be forewarned: He 
may be the one coming to pick up your daughter tonight. 

The Faceless Crowd 

As stated above, children at risk and even the so-called adults at 
risk are easier to spot than the Orthoprax. A yungerman who admits 
to being a non-believer told me that he was sitting in a public area 
when a local man began behaving in a way not fitting for an Ortho¬ 
dox person. The yungerman nevertheless felt uncomfortable watching 
this man’s behavior. 

“Even though I’m [an apikorus ], I still respect the value system of 
Yiddishkeit , and I know his behavior was inappropriate.” 

The other man was presumably an adult at risk, without feeling 
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for shmiras hamitzvos, and simply in the thrall of his 
yetzer hora. The yungerman , on the other hand, was 
dressed in a black hat and jacket, and, though he was 
looking askance at the other man’s bad behavior, his 
own beliefs do not comport with Judaism either. At 
the end of the day, the man who behaved incorrectly 
but is still a believer can touch non -mevushal wine 
and it will remain kosher; if the yungerman touches 
it, it is rendered non-kosher. While the first person’s 
behavior may be outwardly more repugnant, the core 
of the yungerman telling the story is far more decayed. 

“No one can tell you exactly how many there are,” 
says Isaac Schonfeld, a close observer of the fringe 
elements in Orthodox Judaism. “But it is not a neg¬ 
ligible number.” 

He has seen all types. “I know people who out¬ 
wardly look like chassidim. They dress in veiser 
zocken [white socks] and are passionate about dis¬ 
putes between chassidic rebbes, but they are noth¬ 
ing more than self-centered phonies. Yiddishkeit for 
them is simply a cultural thing.” 

Rabbi Deutsch told me that there are two ways to 
look at the personalities of these kofrim. 

“One is like Rashi says in Bechukosai: first he’s 
not ameil in Torah (doesn’t toil in Torah), and then 
he deteriorates from there, eventually trying to stop 
others from doing the mitzvos as well, and arriving 
finally at total kefira . Essentially, though, he’s justify¬ 
ing his taavos.” 

This reflects the famous idea that kofrim' s ques¬ 
tions often aren’t really questions; they’re answers 
intended to excuse their not keeping the mitzvos. 

“Even those who have sincere questions are not 
willing to realize that not all questions require 
answers. They’re not willing to have emunah when 
they don’t understand. 

“Personally, I see it as a sickness.” 

Indeed, atheists have no fewer questions than 
people of faith. There are far more questions to con¬ 
tend with when you stop believing. 

The second profile, as described by Rabbi 
Deutsch, is what the Beis Halevi describes at the 
end of Parshas Bo. The Beis Halevi says that it is 
very difficult to prove faith to someone who has 
rejected faith. Unless a person is willing to be open 
to emunah , he will simply refuse to be convinced. 
The end proof of faith is faith, says the Beis Halevi, 
and the best someone else can do for the avowed 
apikorus is to daven for him. 


After all, I did not 
have much in 
common with one 
who has lost his last 
vestige of spirituality 
and G-dliness. 

The way to deal with this issue requires not only 
great syata d’Shmaya but also much wisdom. Several 
kiruv professionals that I spoke with disagreed with 
the characterization that it is an intellectual problem 
rather than an emotional one. 

Rabbi Yerachmiel Milstein, a senior lecturer for 
Discovery and the executive vice president of Proj¬ 
ect Chazon—a lecture series about emunah given in 
hundreds of Jewish high schools across the coun¬ 
try—says that he sees Orthoprax Jews literally every 
day. He told me that in working with therapists 
he has found that emotional problems are behind 
almost all kefira. “In addition to many other things, 
to stop believing is inconvenient.” Immersed in a 
religious world, they are suddenly cut off from their 
entire milieu. “Why would they do it if they didn’t 
have some emotional issues?” 

Dangerous Waters 

The type of philosophical kofer Rabbi Deutsch 
describes is at least partially a product of exposure to 
writings hostile and detrimental to Judaism. Emunah 
can seem as solid as a brick wall when we are sit¬ 
ting in the bais midrash or shul among people with 
deep faith. But it is truly a fragile item meant to be 
protected. 

The Leshem, Rabbi Yosef Shalom Elyashiv, zt”f 
famously said that there is no soap that can wash 
away a heretical thought. Rabbi Reuven Grozovsky, 
Zt”l, writes in his biographical sketch of his rebbe 
and father-in-law, Rabbi Boruch Ber Leibowitz, zt”l, 
that Reb Boruch Ber said that he once heard laitzonus 
(mockery) from a kofer and had to fight mentally for 
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years to remove it from his mind. Reb Boruch Ber was the pinnacle 
of emunah , holiness, and intellect, but he still felt it necessary to fight 
with all his power against a chance word of heresy 

In the past, a yeshiva bochur had a simple defense against heretical 
ideas: he was not exposed to them. To find a book with heresy would 
take at least the effort involved in walking to the library. If parents 
monitored the reading material that their children were getting, they 
could keep them safe. 

The Internet has changed that. 

Shaya is a young Orthoprax man who consented to be interviewed by 
email, and he had some very interesting and enlightening things to say. 

“I grew up in a relatively Modern Orthodox household and went to 
a Zionist, Modern Orthodox Day school. At a young age I was enam¬ 
ored by Torah learning in general and Gemara in particular. In order 
to pursue learning further, with my parents’ enthusiastic support, I 
went to a Charedi yeshiva, where I stayed for six years. I started off as 
the star bochur , acing tests, memorizing Gemaros , etc.” 

What I found most chilling was his response to my question about 
whether the Internet had an effect on his emunah: 

“On this point the Charedim have it right; my skepticism was 
largely fueled by the Internet. The Internet allowed me easy access to 
all sorts of information that I might not have even thought of looking 
at otherwise. All the ‘heresy’ I could imagine was at my fingertips. 
I remember sitting for long hours surfing the web perusing all the 
information available, groping around looking for answers but just 
finding more and more heresy.” 

Eli also told me that the Internet was influential in his move to 
kefira. “It provides you a way to access any amount of heresy you 
want.” 

Rabbi Deutsch, again, confirmed that most of the Orthoprax he has 
dealt with have used the Internet as a place to End heretical ideas or 
to communicate with others of similar beliefs. The Internet allows the 
Orthoprax to remain hidden and still maintain a support network, 
attacking the Orthodox world while feeding off it. 


Even on an Internet connection filtered for indecent content, 
heresy can still get through. And some philosophical meanderings 
don’t even involve specifically anti -frum content, just the unhltered 
ideas of irreligious scientists and historians. 

The Way Forward 

Aharon Gutberg allowed me into his apartment. It was surprising 
that he would be willing to meet me at all. By the end of the conver¬ 
sation, it became clear that he was deeply depressed from his decep¬ 
tive behavior and self-imposed psychological exile from the Jewish 
people. 

We sat at his kitchen table and talked about his dark descent into 
kefira . 

Among the Orthoprax that I interviewed, Aharon was the only one 
who said that he had no use of the Internet when he was questioning. 

“I don’t have the Internet in my house. I’ve read a lot.” 

He was also involved in kiruv , and some of the people he was deal¬ 
ing with were heavyweight skeptics. “They weakened me little by 
little,” he says. 

He admits that there was an emotional component. “I had some 
experiences recently that alienated me from my rebbeim and some 
rabbanim that I respected. Once I was alienated, I descended into the 
kefira underworld.” 

I was curious about the idea that someone involved in kiruv would 
stray off to kefira because of his work, but he told me that he had 
never been specifically trained in kiruv. 

Aharon Gutberg kept quiet about his kefira for months, but he 
eventually felt guilty hiding his non-religious essence and duplicitous 
lifestyle from his wife, and he told her. She didn’t take his revelation 
particularly well. 

“She reacted like I had beaten her up,” he says. They had entered 
marriage therapy shortly before he told her, due to pre-existing issues. 
The state of their marriage had been part of the isolation that he had felt 
before falling away from emunah , he says. 
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“Aren’t you then an impos¬ 
ter preying on a frum gill? 
After all, which Orthodox girl 
wants to marry someone who 
is an avowed non-believer 
and a fraud to boot?” 


How can anyone blame her, I think to 
myself. 

I ask him about the job he has as a posek. 
How can he justify deceiving the people that 
he paskens for into thinking he is frum? 

“I actually felt some guilt over that,” he 
says. “Luckily, it’s arranged in such a way that 
there are people looking over my shoulder, 
so that I’m careful about how I pasken. Oth¬ 
erwise, it would be bad,” he says. “I’m sure I 
would just be maikel for people if I felt like I 
wasn’t being watched.” 

I was disturbed by the discussion with 
Aharon. If a typical yungerman can be a 
treacherous fraud, how do we protect our 
children? 

Philip Rosenthal of TechAware, an orga¬ 
nization which promotes Internet safety for 
Jewish children, told me that in addition to 
filtering software, it is absolutely necessary 
to have monitoring software on any Internet 
connection as well. 

“It’s common sense that whatever a parent 
protects their child from in the real world, 
they must protect them from in the electronic 
one, too. But the children are digital natives, 
having grown up with the Internet, while the 
parents are at best digital immigrants.” 

He told me that there are many people 
living two lives, one in the real world and 
one in the electronic world, and that this 
problem is not going to wait for us to catch 
up with it. We need to act immediately. Part 
of that includes making sure we can have a 


dialogue with our children about what activ¬ 
ities they are undertaking so we can protect 
them from the dangers that are out there. 

He also warns that standard computers 
have become somewhat marginalized among 
teens. Cellphones and other portable devices 
are now the way they are connecting to vari¬ 
ous negative influences. 

One of the ways to protect our children 
is to provide them with clear information 
about the true facts of emunah. 

There are several programs which are 
doing emunah presentations in yeshivos and 
Bais Yaakovs: Project Chazon, based in New 
York and run by Rabbi Daniel Mechanic 
and Rabbi Milstein, is the largest and oldest. 
Expert presenters explain the basis of Jewish 
emunah to eleventh and twelfth graders. 

When I visited Aharon in his house, the 
conversation gradually came to an uncom¬ 
fortable halt. After all, I did not have much in 
common with one who has lost his last ves¬ 
tige of spirituality and G-dliness. 

Mindful of the Beis Halevi’s statement 
about davening for someone who has lost 
their emunah , I asked Aharon for his name 
and his mother’s name. He gave them to me, 
with a twisted smile. 

Then I fled. • 

Some names in this article have been changed. 

Since the writing of this article, appropriate 
steps have been taken to protect the public from 
this posek. 
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